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FROM THE TRENTON EMPORIUM. 
THE GRAVE-YARD. 

Thad long becn absent from my native place, and 
the desolating arrows of death had Sped many a rela- 
tive, many a friend, and many an acquaintance, from 
the stage of mortality. The broad and ample bu- 
rying ground had many an added mound, and the 
grass grew green alike over the old and the young. 
1 stood by its broken wall and bethought me of the 
times that were past ; I knew not where the bodies 
reposed of those who had gone away from the busy 
scenes in which we once mingled together—but I 
knew the most of them lay somewhere in that so- 
lemn enclosure ; some in short, others in long, full- 
sized graves. I called to mind the countenances, 
the every tone of voice, and line of feature, I recol- 
lected. And then I thought how changed—how 
full of change was this 


earthly dream. It was not 


the aged generally who had departed; a few of 


these had dropped like withered leaves, it was true ; 
but the gay green boughs had fallen; the young, 
the bright, the beautiful—the storm seemed to have 
been most destructive where its ravages were least 
expected. 

The congregation had gathered, and I entered, 
a stranger unknown, into the sacred edifice which 
my father had assisted in erecting, and in which my 
early Sabbaths had been spent. The preacher’s 
subject was the uncertainty of life. The young man, 
he said, looked upon the gray haired sires of the 
age, and thought death was afar off, but it was a 
delusive fancy ; 
night, which flit across the sleepless mind. 
he said, is equally near you all, 


Death, 
He made the sup- 
position that all that gathered assembly should die 
then, and be entombed in one burial place—and 
asked what kind of a grave-yard they would make’ 
Just such a one as that you see'without these walls! 
Just such a one as is seen every where! But sup- 
posing you should all live to be aged, he continued, 
and then die and be buried together—What kind 
of a grave-yard would then be seen? Such a one 
as would have no similitude with any in the wide 
world ! It was a powerful illustration of the subject. 





a dream baseless as the visions of 
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We seldom think, at parting, of the uncertainty 
of ever meeting in this world again—if young, we 
fancy ourselves licensed to live long ; if old, we feel 
like veterans; we have escaped so often that the 
danger seems past. But communion with the grave- 
yard—a perusal of the obituary notices collected in 
a newspaper ; or a recurrence to the well remem- 
bered company of school fellows, with whom we 
set out in the road to science, willteach us a proper 
and a profitable lesson. Wisdom has a thousand 
pages scattered abroad in the universe, in either of 
which we may find a directory to guide us to her 
temple. 

—__ 
HUMAN LIFE. 

* Life’s little stage, (says Young’) is a small emi- 
nence—but inch high above the grave, that final 
home of man where dwells the untold multitude.— 
We look around—we read their’ monuments—we 
sigh—and, as we sigh, we sink, and are what we de- 
plored !—lamenting, or lamented, all our lot.” 

These sacred truths, though summarily expressed, 
are replete with interesting admonitions, 

We are apt to think this life of ours immortal, and 
to bestow no attention to the narrow limits, destin- 
ed, sooner or later, to confine it; thus thinking, 
we live and act, on many occasions, repugnant to 
that virtue and justice, which we should admire, 
venerate, and practise, nor call to mind the uncer- 
tainty of our prospects and duration here, and the 
certainty of an hereafter, in which we are to be re- 
warded, or punished, according to the good or bad 
deeds done in this life. 

A grave-yard is*both instructive to the mind and 
wholesome to the soul. While it ridicules the idea 
of any other superiority in human nature, than that 
of worth and virtue, it demonstrates, that death 
hurls his darts alike at all; and that in the grave, 
all share one common fate, to moulder and decay ; 
and as we pass on from stone to stone, from tomb 
to tomb, and either reflect upon the inscriptions or 
upon the actions which distinguish the persons 
they mark, a voice seems continually ascending to 
our ears, saying, *‘ Live righteously, that you may 
die good and live again to immortality of happiness 
and glory !” 

<inemggaithn 
A FRAGMENT 

* * Selim checked his horse. —The thunder re- 
verberated from the mountain’s side, and the vivid 
lightnings rushed through the forests. Ah! gra- 
cious Allah ! exclaimed Selim, protect thy follower. 
At this momefft, by a sudden flash, he discovered 
a human habitigion—hitherward he urged his beast. 
All was dark and dismal—he groped his way to the 
; but Se- 


lim was not to be intimidated by groans and sighs— 


door—groans and sighs issued from within 


he had been inured to war—to wield the scimetar 
the latch— 
eagerly asked a lit- 
tle famished urchin, who, with his weeping mother, 
stood at the entrance—‘* Daughter,” 


in the land of the crescent. Sclim lifted 


“Father, have you come home’” 


said Selim, 


| for the 


** canst thou afford sheiter for a benighted traveller 


and bewildered stranger and his beast ?’—He was 
beckoned to a seat, while the disappointed little 
fellow, clinging to the side of his mother, whose ut- 


had t 


the sentence which he 


terance »ecome choked with tears, finished 


had commenced—* we 
have no bread,” said he, *‘nor hay for your horse— 
aman came to-day, and took away father and our 
and all the hay—and left Brindle 


without any thing to eat—and now we can get no 


Lineback cow, 
milk, for Brindle is dry.” Selim was no longer in 
doubt—he recollected he was in the land of Chiris- 
tians, where man is encaged for being in debt 

* * In the morning he took his leave, bestowing 
a purse sufficient to restore the husband to his fa- 
mily—to redeem Lineback—and to provide fodder 
cattle—and as he mounted his steed, hx 
thanked Allah that he was a Musselman. 


THE ‘TOILET. 





PRINC IPLES OF FEMALE COSTUME. 
I. The first principle of costume is that of a Joose 


drapery, which adjusts itself partly by hanging and 
partly by wrapping around the figure, and is pr: 
ferable to the tighter dress, which is chiefly adjust- 
ed by its make and form. 

There are two reasons of this superiority :-— 

Ist. A loose drapery is always cooler in summer, 
warmer in winter, and at both seasons less adapted 
to transmit sudden changes of temperature than a 
tight dress.—This reason regards ufilify. 

2dly. 
either beautifully or grandly ; a ti 


A loose drapery may always be disposed 
ght dress is 


ridiculous.—This reason re 


always 
ugly, and generally 
gards expression. 

Ii. Another principle of costume is, that as al! 
objects, when enlarged above and diminished inf 
riorly, have, like the inverted pyramid, an air of 
lightness, and that of heaviness when oppositely 
constructed—so the human figure, when enlarged 


above and diminished inferiorly by the node of c« 
tume, has the appearance of lightness ; and that o, 
heaviness when differently dressed. 

Hence, as already observed, the small heac-dress 
characterise the 1 


and enormous train more state 


dame, while the large hat or bonnet, and short 
dress, distinguish the livelier girl. 

In entering upon a critical examination of female 
costume, and especially of that of the present day, 
it ought to be observed, that it acquired its general 
of the French 
itation of the Grecian mo 


characcer soon aiter the 


Revoluti 


beginning 
ym, when the 


. : 
dels assumed great popularity. 


It was then that the 


former stiff and awkward dress was laid aside f 1 


one of superior ease and gracefulness, and more 


consonant to nature. In its general characteristics, 
} 


that ae ss has continued till the present time ; and 


the chief point in which it has, at any period, varied, 


has been the elevation or depression of the waist. 


It has occasix nally been high, low, or int 


rinediate 
‘nt that the inte 
place is alone either natural or becoming 


placed ; and it is evid rmeciat 
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The investments of the whole figure which are 
most commonly used are shawls or scarfs. 

The shaw] isadapted only for tall and thin figures; 
but it admits of no very fine effects even for them, 
while it is ruinous to shorter and en-bon-point figures 
however beautifully formed. 

The scarf is better adapted for all figures, it cor- 
responds exactly to the peplum of the ancient Gre- 
cian women, and it admits of the same expressive 
ariangements. 

A person having an oval face may wear a bonnet 
with wide front, exposing the lower part of the 
cheeks. One having a round face should wear a 
closer front ; and if the jaw is wide, it may in ap- 
pearance be diminished by bringing the corners of 
the bonnet sloping to the point of the chin. 

The Scottish bonnet seems to suit youth alone. 
if a mixture of archness and of innocence do not 
blend in the countenance which wears it, it gives a 
theatrical and bold air. 

Hats always give a masculine look ; and those 
turned up before give a pert air, 

A long neck may have the neck of the bonnet 
descending, the neck of the dress rising, and filling 
more or less of the intermediate space. A short 
neck should have the whole bonnet short and close 
in the perpendicular direction, and the neck of the 
dress neither high nor wide, 

Persons with narrow shoulders should have the 
shoulders or epaulettes of the dress formed on the 
outer edge of the natural shoulder very full, and 
both the bosom and back of the dress running in 
oblique folds from the point of the shoulder to the 
iniddle of the bust. 

Persons with waists too large may render them 
less before by a stomacher, and behind by a corres- 
ponding form of the dress, making the top of the 
dress smooth across the shoulders, and drawing it in 
plaits to a narrow point at the bottom of the waist. 

Those who have the bosom two small may enlarge 
it by the oblique folds of the dress being gathered 
above, &c. 

Tall women may bave a wide skirt, or several 
flounces, or both of these; shorter women, a mode- 
rate one, but as long as can be conveniently worn, 
with the flounces, &c. as low as possible. 

Tight shoes always make the feet look large, and 
the ancles peculiarly clumsy. 

Having spoken of the forms of dress, let us con- 
sider its colors. There is certainly nothing which 
contributes more to the appearance of an elegant 
female, than the taste displayed in the choice of the 
colors of her dress. With taste in dress, we readily 
associate the idea of a cultivated mind. 

in the composition of colors for dress, there ought 
lo be one predominating color, to which the rest 
should be subordinate. As painters 

“* Permit not two conspicuous lights to shine, 

With rival radiance in the same design ;” 

So in dress, one half of the body should never be dis- 
tinguished by one color, and the other by another.— 
Whatever divides the attention, diminishes the 
beauty of the object; and though each part, taken 
separately, may appear beautiful, yet, asa whole, 
the effect is destroyed. 

Were each particular limb differently colored, the 
effect would be ridiculous. ‘It is in thjs way,” 
observes Mr, Addison, “that mountebanks are dress- 








ed ; and it never fails to produce the effect that is 


intended by it, to excite the mirth and ridicule of 
the conymon people.” 

The subordinate colors should bear a certain re- 
lation to the predominating one ; and they should 
be in harmony with each other. 


Predominating colors are best relieved by contrast; 
but the contrast should not be so strong as to equal 
the color itis intended to relieve, for it then becomes 
opposition, which should always be avoided. Con- 
trast, skilfully managed, gives force and lustre to 
the color relieved, while opposition destroys its ef- 
fect. 

The choice of the predominating color will be indi- 
cated chiefly by the complexion of the wearer. 

When it is the defect of a face to contain too much 
yellow, then yellow around the face removes it by 
contrast, and causes the red and blue to predomi- 
nate. 

When it is the fault of a face to contain too much 
red, then red around the face removes it by contrast, 
and causes the yellow and blue to predominate. 

When it is the fault ofa face to contain too much 
blue, then blue around the face removes it by con- 
trast, and causes the yellow and red to predominate. 

When it is the fault of a face to contain too much 
yellow and red, then orange is to be used. 

When it is the fault of a face to contain too much 
red and blue, then purple is to be used. 

When it is the fault of a face to contain too much 
blue and vellow, then green is to be used. 

The reason why dark faces are best affected by 
darker colors, is evidently because they tend to ren- 
der the complexion fairer; and the reason why fair 
faces do not require dark colors is, because the op- 
position would be too strong—they are already suf- 
ficiently fair, and do not need to be blanched. 

It may be supposed, that dark yellow would by 
contrast act best ona fair ruddy face having a yellow 
tint ; buta little consideration will show, that while 
the yellow in the dark yellow tends to overcome the 
yellow in the countenance, the black in the dark yel- 
low tends oppositely not only to whiten the face, 
but to bring up the yellow by contrast, thus having 
a mixed and opposite effect. 

All the white race are distinguished by a san- 
guine hue—the Negro has none. Hence the com- 
patibility of white, and the incompatibility of black, 
with the ruddy face, is indicated. Indeed it cannot 
be otherwise ; red may appear on white ; it cannot 
on black. Black accordingly is never a suitable 
costume where there is red in the face ; and the less 
so, the stronger the red. 

On this subject there is a difference in the sexes. 
Black is less objectionable for a dark and ruddy, 
than for a fair and ruddy complexion in the male ; 
but it is more objectionable for a dark and ruddy, 
than for a fair and ruddy complexion in the female. 

We may now consider the textuge of dress. 

Fineness and thinness or as admits of 
some observation. In general, finé surfaces which 
are somewhat rough, form a good contrast with 
the smoothness of the skin, as in velvet, crape, 


lace, &c. 

The opacity or transparency of materials also de- 
serves consideration. With regard to the figure in 
general, an opaque dress is better suited to an en- 
bon-point figure ; and a transparent dress to a thin 





one. With regard to the face in particular, trans- 
parency of the dress which comes in contact with it 
is in general preferable. Rough and transparent 
crape has a better effect upon it than smooth and 
opaque cambric. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE HUMMINGBIRD. 


Of all animated beings, the Hummingbird is the 
most elegant in its form, and the most brilliant in 
its colors. The precious stones and metals polished 
by our art cannot be compared to this jewel of na- 
ture. Her miniature productions are ever the most 
wonderful ; she hath placed it in the order of birds, 
at the bottom of the scale of magnitude ; but all the 
talents which are only spared among the others, 
nimbleness, rapidity, sprightliness, grace, and rich 
decoration, she has profusely bestowed upon this 
little favorite. The emerald, the ruby, the topaz, 
sparkle in its plumage, which is never soiled by the 
dust of the ground. It inhabits the air ; it flutters 
from flower to flower ; it breathes their freshness ; 
it feeds on their nectar, and resides in climates 
where they blow in perpetual succession. 

It is in the hottest part of the new world that all 
the species of hummingbirds are found. They are’ 
numerous, and seem confined between the tropics; 
for those which penetrate in summer into the tem- 
perate zones make but a short stay. They follow 
the course of the sun; with him they advance or 
retreat ; they fly on the wingss of the zephyr to wan- 
ton in eternal spring. 

The Indians, struck with the dazzle and glow oi 
the colors of these brilliant birds, have named them 
the beams or locks of the sun. The Spaniards call 
them tominoes, a name expressive of their diminu- 
tive size ; some of the smaller species not exceed- 
ing twenty-four grains in weight. Their bill is a 
fine needle ; and their tongue a delicate thread ;— 
their little black eyes resemble two brilliant points; 
the feathers of their wings are so thin as to look 
transparent ; hardly can the feet be perceived, so 
short they are and so slender: and these are little 
used, for they rest chiefly during the night. Their 
flight is buzzing, continued, and rapid; and the 
noise of their wings has been compared te the whirl 
of the spinning wheel: so rapid is the quiver of 
their pinions, that when the bird halts in the air, it 
seems at once deprived of motion and of life. Thus 
it rests a few seconds beside a flower, and again 
shoots to another like a gleam. It visits them all, 
thrusting its little tongue into their bosoms, and ca- 
ressing them with its wings: it never settles, but it 
never quite abandons them. Its playful inconstan- 
cy multiplies its innocent pleasures : for the dal- 
liance of this little lover of flowers never spoils their 
beatity ; it only sips their honey. 

Nothing can equal the vivacity of these little crea- 
tures, but their courage, or rather audacity ; they fu- 
riously pursue birds twenty times larger than them- 
selves, fix in the plumage, and as they are hurried 
along, strike keenly with the bill, till they vent their 
feeble rage ; sometimes even they fight obstinately 
witb each other. They are all impatience ; if, upon 
alighting in a flower, they find it faded, they will 
pluck the petals with a precipitation that marky 


their displeasure. 
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Their voice is only a feeble cry, sereep, sereep, 
which is frequent and reiterated. They are heard, 
in the woods at the dawn of the morning ; and as 
soon as the sun begins to gild the summits of the 
trees, they take wing and disperse in the fields. 

They are solitary ; and indeed, fluttering irregu- 
lar in the breeze, they could hardly associate. But 
the power of love surmounts the elements, and with 
its golden chain it binds all animated beings. They 
are seen to pair in the spring season ; their nest cor- 
responds to the delicacy of their bodies ; it is form- 
ed with the soft cotton or silky down gathered from 
flowers, and has the consistency and feel of a thick 
smooth skin. The female performs the work, and 
the male collects the materials. She applies her- 
self with ardor ; selects one by one the fibres pro- 
per to form the texture of this kindly cradle for her 
progeny ; she smooths the margin with her breast, 
the inside with her tail ; she covers the outside with 
bits of the bark of the gum tree, which are to shel- 
ter from the weather, and give solidity to the fabric; 
the whole is attached to two leaves, ora single sprig 
of the orange or citron, or sometimes toa straw 
hanging from the roof of a hut. The nest is not 
larger than the half of an apricot, and contains two 
eggs, which are entirely white, and not exceeding 
the bulk of small peas. The parent birds sit by 
turns eleven or twelve days ; when the young are 
excluded, they are not larger than flies. 

The hummingbird is obtained by shooting it with 
sand. They may be caught by placing a twig 
smeared over with a clammy substance, in a flower- 
ing shrub. It is easy to lay. hold of the little creature 
while it hums at a blossom. It dies soon after it 
is caught, and serves to decorate the Indian girls, 
who wear two of these charming birds, as pendants 
from their ears, ‘The Peruvians had the art of form- 
ing their feathers into pictures, whose beauty is per- 
petually extolled in the older narratives. 

———— 


THE MEDLEY. 
SINGULAR CHOICE OF A WIFE. 

A merchant, originally from Liverpool, having 
acquired a large fortune in one of the West India 
Islands, concluded that he could not be happy in 
the enjoyment of it, unless he shared it with a wo- 
man of merit ; and, knowing of none to his fancy, 
he wrote to a worthy correspondent of his in Liver- 
pool, to procure ‘a helpmeet for him.” He was 
not acquainted with any style except that used in 
business ; therefore treating of affuirs of love as of 
matters of merchandize, after giving his friend seve- 
ral commissions, and reserving this for the last, he 
went on thus—* Item—Seeing that I have taken a 
resolution to marry, and that I do not find a suitable 
match for me here, do not fail to send per next ship 
bound hither, a young woman of the qualifications 
and forin following :—as for portion, I demand none: 
let her be of an honest family, between twenty and 
twenty-five years of age, of a middle stature, and 
well proportioned: her face agreeable, her temper 
mild, her character blameless, her health good, and 
her constitution strong enough to bear the changes 
of climate, that there may be no occasion to look 
out for a second through loss of the first soon after 
she comes to hand—which must be provided against 




















as much as possible, considering the great distance 





and dangers of the sea. If she arrive here, cgndition- 
ed as above said, with the present letter endorsed 
by you, or at least a true copy thereof, that there 
may be no mistake or imposition, I hereby oblige 
and engage myself to satisfy the said letter by mar- 
rying the bearer at fifteen days sight. In witness 
whereof, I subscribe, &c.’? The correspondent read 
over and over this odd article, which put the future 
spouse on the same footing with the bale of goods 
he was to send to his friend, and after admiring the 
prudent exactness of the West Indian, (whose integ- 
rity he well knew,) and his laconic style in enume- 
rating the qualifications which he insisted on, he 
endeavored to serve him to his mind, and after ma- 
ny inquiries, he judged he had found a lady fit for 
his purpose—of reputable family, but slender for- 
tune : of good temper, and polite education, well 
shaped, and more than commonly beautiful. He 
made the proposal to her, and the young woman, 
whose dependence was chiefly upon a cross old 
aunt, with whom she lived in a state of perpetual 
uneasiness, accepted it. A ship, bound for the Is- 
land, was then fitting out at Liverpool ; the young 
woman, together with the bale of goods, was put 
on board ; being well provided with necessaries, 
and particularly with a certificate in due form, and 
endorsed by the correspondent. She was also in- 
cluded in the invoice, the last article of which ran 
thus :—**Item—A young gentlewoman, of twenty- 
four years of age, quality, shape, condition, as per 
order, as appears from the certificates and affidavits 
she has to produce.” The writings which were 
thought necessary for so exact a man as her future 
husband, were, an extract from the parish register; 
a certificate of her character attested by the clergy- 
man ; an attestation by her neighbors, setting forth 
that she had patiently lived for three vears with an 
old aunt, who was intolerably peevish, and had not, 
during all that time, given the said aunt the least 
occasion of complaint ; and lastly, the goodness of 
constitution wasattested by four physicians. Before 
the gentlewoman’s departure, the correspondent 
sent letters of advice by other ships to his friend, in- 
forming him that per such a ship he should send a 
young woman, of such an age, character, condition, 
&c.—in a word, such as he himself had requested to 
be sent. The letters of advice, the bales, and the 
young woman, got safe to port, and the West Indi- 
an, who was one of the foremost on the pier at the 
lady’s landing, was charmed to see so handsome and 
interesting a female, more especially when she, ap- 
proaching him in the most graceful and modest man- 
ner, said, ‘Sir I have a bill of exchange upon you, 
I beg you will be pleased to honor it.” At the same 
time she delivered his correspondent’s letter,on read- 
ing which he exclaimed, ‘* Ah! madam, I never yet 
suffered my bills to be protested, and I assure you 
this shall not be the first. I shall reckon myself the 
most fortunate of men, if you allow me to discharge 











it.” “Yes, Sir,” she replied, “‘and the more will- | 


ingly, since I am apprised of your character; we 
had several persons of honor on board, who knew 
you very well, and who gave you so exalted a cha- 
racter, that I feel the most perfect esteem for you.” 
This interview was in a few days followed by the 
nuptials, which were very magnificent, and the new 
married couple were well satisfied with their happy 
union, negociated by a bill of exchange. 


RELIGION. 

It is a disgrace to Religion, says Dr. Scott, to 
imagine that it is an enemy to mirth and cheerful- 
ness, and a severe exactor of pensive looks and so- 
lemn faces. 





AN ECCENTRIC CHARACTER. 

Maruiep, at Lowther, England, on the 
4th of November, Mr. Ricuarp CLarkr 
to Mrs. Mary Martin, widow, of the 
parish of Moreland. There are some pe- 
culiarities in this match deserving of re- 
cord. The bride has attained the ven- 
erable age of 83, and has only one eye, 
thus practically realizing the idea of the 
poet, being to her husband’s faults a 
“little blind.” 
is no chicken, having seen upwards of 
seventy-six summers. He is also much 
celebrated in his neighbourhood for the 
universality of his genius, as exemplified 
in the great number of pursuits in which 
he has engaged during his career. He 
began as a tailor, and quitted that occu 
pation for the more elegant profession ot 
a dancing master. Growing tired of trip 
ping on the light fantastic toe, he hop- 
ped off in the rambling pursuits of a por- 
ter; next, he turned pig-merchant, then 
horse-dealer, sixthly, he gave up horses 
for the staff of life, becoming breadbaker; 
and in addition to this useful occupation, 
he now does a little in the way of preach- 
ing! It is but just, however, to observe 
that in all his multifarious callings, he 
has shown himself a clever, industrious, 
honest man; and we wish him much joy 
in his newest and most arduous under- 
taking.—[ Carlisle Patriot. 

- ——— 


ANECDOTE OF DR. JOHNSON, 


When Dr. Johnson was on his tour to 
the Hebrides, he dined at the house of 
George Gordon, Esq., of Gordon Bank, 
near Kelso, in company with Lord Kaimes 
and other gentlemen. In the evening, 
when tea and coffee were introduced, 
Miss Gordon, Mr. Gordon’s daughter, 
directed the servant to hand the Doctor 
some tea-cakes peculiar to Scotland, call- 
ed Girdle or Scone-cakes. Dr. Johnson 
pushed the man’s hand back, signifying 
that he would not taste them. The young 
lady, who had superintended their mak- 
ing, feeling a little disappointed, deter- 
mining to try her efforts on the Doctor, 
presented them herself, observing that 
they were made purposely for him. The 
Doctor looked good-naturedly at Miss 
Gordon (who had been silent the whole 
time of dinner) and said, taking the cakes, 
“Have you a tongue? I bave not heard 
you speak this day.” The young lady 
instantly replied, “ My benefit, Sir, has 
been in hearing.”” The Doctor instantly 
replied, “I have not heard so good 4 
thing said this day.” And this in the 


compauy of the author of the Elements 
of Criticis 


The bridegroom himself 
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The Rey. R. C. 
* Women,” and other works of note, Rector of St. 
Peters, Dublin, died on the 30th of October last.— 
He was very eccentric, and prided himself much on 


his dancing. 


Maturin, seticr of * Bertram,” 
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FOR THE GARLAND. 

*Twasevening, and twilight serenely was closing, 
On all that surrounded the cliff and the wave— 

The last beams of day on the waters reposing, 
Reflected in brightness the lustre they gave. 


The breezes were hush’d, and the whole of creation | 


Seem’d calmly to watch the departure of day ; 
And with thankfulness bow’d in meek resignation, 
‘To Him whose protection had gladdened their 
way. 


While pensive and silent my footsteps were strolling 
’Mid scenesin remembrance still precious to nie— 
seneath me Potemac in grandeur was rolling 
Its waters in loveliness on to the sea. 
i gaz’d on the billows in sportiveness stealing 
Beneath the dark cliff on whose brow I reposed; 
Where spring in her mantle of green was revealing 
New beauties which winter had cheerléssly clos’d. 


The scene was enrapturing—years of past pleasure, 
When hopes were as bright as the beam on the 
wave— 
When life was enjoyment, existence a treasure, 
And nought rose to darken the prospects they 


gave! 
By the magic cf mem’ry the spells which had bound 
me, 
And the friends I once cherished—though fated 
to part— 


In the visions of fancy, all cluster’d around me, 
With a warmth and a feeling which spoke to the 
heart. 


| thought of the days when divested of sadness, 
When circled by beauty—no fears to appal— 
1 thought of the tones—Oh ! reflection is madness : 
“Those moments of rapture no pray’rs can recal ! 
My loves and affections, with all I once cherished— 
‘The hopes which inspir’d me, like castles in air, 
‘The dreams of my youth, all in darkness have pe- 
rish’d— 
And left but the wildiess and gloom of despair. 


Yes, fled are the hopes which once brightened crea- 
tion— 
No charm can illumine my withering heart— 
That, broken and hopeless, in sad desolation, 
Seems still from its visions reluctant to part. 
Whether wand’ring a stranger, on land or on ocean, 
Through danger and sorrow—in weal or in wo-~ 
Those lov’d scenes of transport ’till “ life’s last emo- 
tion,” 
Shall cheer my existence wherever I go. 
OCTAVIAN. 





SONG OF A CHIPPEWA GIRL. 
‘They tell me the men with a pure white face, 
Belong to a purer, nobler race ; 
But why, if they do—and it may be so— 
Do their tongues cry yes / and their actions zo / 


They tell me that white is a heavenly hue, 
And it may be so—but the sky is blue, . 

And the first of men, as the old men say, 

Had earth brown skins, and were made of clay. 


But throughout my life, ve heard it said, 
There is nothing surpasses a tint of red ! 

Oh! the white man’s cheeks look pale and sad, 
Compared to my beautiful Indian lad. 

Then let them boast of their race divine, 

Their glittering domes—-their sparkling wine; 
Give ea lodge, as my fathers had, 

And my tall, straight, beautiful, Indian lad. 





THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 











. YROM A LATE LONDON PAPER. 


IRISH MELODIES. 


T. Moore, has just appeared. 


and higher praise cannot be bestowed. 


specimens of the new number before our readers. 


piest vein of the fanciful Poet : 


“Sing ! sing! music was given, 
To brighten the gay, and kindle the loving ; 
Souls here, like planets in heaven, 
By harmony’s laws alone are kept moving. 
Beauty may boast of her eyes and her cheeks— 
But love from the lips his true archery wings ; 
And she whi but feathers the dart when she speaks, 
Atonce sendsit home to the heart when she sings ! 
Then sing ! sing! music was given, 
To brighten the gay, and kindle the loving ; 
Souls here, like planets in heaven, 
By harmony’s laws alone are kept moving. 


When Love, rock’d by his mother, 
Lay slumb’ring, as calm as a slumber could 
make him ; 
**Hush, hush,” said Venus, ‘*no other 
Sweet voice but his own is worthy to wake him.” 
Dreaming of music, he slumber’d the while, 
Till, faint from his lip, a seft melody broke ; 
And Venus, enchanted, look’d on with a smile, 
While love to his own sweet singing awoke ! 
Then sing ! sing ! music was given 
To brighten the gay, and kindle the loving ; 
Souls here, like planets in heaven, 

By harmony’s laws alone are kept moving. 
THEY KNOW NOT MY HEART. 
Ain—** Coolon Das.” 

They know not my heart,who believe there can be, 

One stain of this earth in its feeling for thee ; 

Who think, while I see thee, in beauty’s young hour, 
As pure as the morning’s first dew on the flow’r, 

I could harm what I love—as the sun’s wanton ray, 
But smiles on the dew-drop to waste it away ! 
No—beaming with light as those young features are, 
There’s a light round thy heart which is lovelier far; 
It is not thy cheek—’tis the soul, dawning clear 
Thro’ its innocent blush, makes thy beauty so dear; 
As the sky we look up to, tho’ glorious and fair, 

Is look’d up to the more, because Heaven is there! 








BY MONTGOMERY. 
Friend after friend departs ; 
Who hath not lost a friend ? 
There is no union here of hearts 
That finds not here an end ; 
Were this frail world our final rest, 
Living or dying none were blest. 


Beyond the flight of time,— 
Beyond the reign of death,— 
There surely is some blessed clime 
Where lite is not a breath ; 
Nor life’s affections transient fire, 
Whose sparks fly upwards and expire ! 











There és a world above 

Where parting is unknown ; 
A long eternity of love, 

Formed for the good alone ; 
And faith bebolds the dying here 
‘Translated to that glorious sphere ! 


Thus star by star declines, 
‘Till all are past away ; 


Another number of Tux Inist Meronies (the 
Ninth) with symphonies and accompaniments by 
Mr. H. R. Bishop, and characteristic words by Mr. 
The songs possess 
all the attractions of those of the earlier numbers, 
We shall 
not occupy the time of our readers by further prefa- 
tory observations on productions familiar to the 
whole nation, but shall proceed to lay the following 


The following lines to the air of Tie Humors of 
Ballamaguiry, or the Old Langolee, arc in the hap- 
> Y, oS > 





As morning high and higher shines 
To pure and perfect day : 

Nor sink those stars in empty night, 

But hide themselves in Heaven’s own light. 


MONODY, 


On the death ofa lovely little girl about two years 
old, who, travelling with its mother between Dur- 
ham and York, played with the handle of the 
coach-door, until it unwittingly epened the latch, 
and fell out. The agonized mother, endeavoring 
to save it, caught at its petticoats ; but failing in the 
attempt, it was by that means, drawn back, so as to 
fall near the wheel, which went over it, and fractur- 
ed its skull, and occasioned its death a few hours 
afterwards. The accident happened September 
15, 1796 ; and the unfortunate intant is buried in Es- 
singwold church-yard, England. 


O’er the new mound that warrants this thy grave, 
A stranger muse, sweet babe! thy fate shali wail— 
Shall add her tribute to the passing gale 

That, plaintive, whistles as the yew-tree wave ; 

And, whilst the moon beam plays 
Upon the glossy stream, 
Or glimmers,thro’ the haze,* 
Thy artless fondling ways 
Shall bg my theme. 

Nurs’d in the bosom of parental love, 

Ah! well 1 know the joy thy smiles would bring ; 

Joy such as watchful seraphs must approve, 

Joy, which to forfeit, who would be a king ? 
And whien thy little feet, 
To nature promptly true, 
Yirst ran thy sire to meet, 
Oh! how his heart would beat 
With rapture at the view. 

Oft had thy tender mother, as she prest 
Thy supple form in her yet feeble arms, 

To soothe thine infant murmurings to rest, 

Oft had she quieted her fond alarms, 

And hush’d the fears prevailing in her breast, 
By hoping days would come, when she should see 

Her ev’ry care repaid, by grace bestow’d on thee. 
Not such the will of heaven, and who shall dare 

Arraign the justice of the power divine ? 

Man must full many a burthen bear! 
And, hapless mother! great indeed was thine— 
Soon as the promis’d bliss began to dawn, 
Thy hop’d for joy is o’er, 
Soon as thy babe began to lisp and fawn 
It breathes no more ! 
Methinks I see its sweetly eager eye, 
Methinks I see its pretty playful hand, 
The one intent some gew-gaw to descry, 
The other stretch’d that gew-gaw + to command ; 
Around the candle so the insect plays 
With wild surprise, 
Till buzzing near the blaze, 
* Tis caught and dies, 
And ch! sweet babe, methinks I see thee fall, 
And almost what thy mother felt, I feel ; 
Yet no! that cannot be— 
She bore and nurtur’d thee, 
Thine infant arms did round her neck entwine. 
Therefore her sorrow mine would mock’ry call, 
But that I anguish know, 
Witness this sigh of woe, 
Witness these tears that flow, 
Witness the ardent pray’r I send to heav’n for mine.‘ 
Full oft shail mem’ry paint the fatal scene, 
And mournful fancy rest upon thy bier, 
And many a father’s sigh, and mother’s tear ; 
And many a pitying child shall linger here 
Fach sultry noon, 
And lift its hands, and shake its head, 
And bid its comrades softly tread 
Upon the beauteous baby’s head, 
Who died so soon. ‘ 

*Allusive to the mists that sometimes appear and 
recede, several times successively in autumnal even- 
ings, near rivers, or on flat marshy grounds, 

t The latch of the coach-door. 

+ The Monody is written by a mother. 








